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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Kindergarten; Grades |, 2, 3: 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: 
OUR UNITED STATES 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Social Studies Units For the Primary Grades: Suggested study 
outlines, projects, and activities for 8 of the most frequently used 
units. This book is 9 x 12 inches in order to give large amounts of 
space to the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the study outline, contains projects, con- 
struction ideas, seatwork, designs, reading charts, games, posters, 
outline pictures, book covers, and other practical helps. 


All of the material is adaptable. It can be arranged for use with 
older or younger groups of children. All of these outlines are of 
proved merit — they have appeared in early issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities and have been revised and re-edited especially for this 
compilation! 


Our United States: Study outlines and other material on individ- 
ual states of the union. Projects, maps, activities, reference data. 
States included: Alaska, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington (state), and Wisconsin. 


Our Good Neighbors: A revised edition. Ready-to-use material 
on Mexico, Central and South America that will save you long hours 
of hunting for references and planning classroom activities and 
projects. 


Contains study outlines, projects, maps, activities, and reference ma- 
terial. Countries included are Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


Each of the books is devoted, in large measure, to full-page ideas for 
classroom activities. All are adaptable. All are suggestive of other, 
additional projects which may be carried out. 


Compiled by the editors and artists of Junior Arts and Activities. 


Only 75e each postpaid 


Our United States and Our Good Neighbors may be 
purchased in combination for only $1.00 postpaid. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
538 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














Songs... Projects 


for every season of the year 
YEAR-ROUND ARTS ANC 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 
and SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


Year-Round Arts and Craft: 
Projects is the answer to many o/ 
your classroom problems: “Where 
can I get unit suggestions that are 
vital and helpful?” “What abou: 
projects which utilize materials at 
hand?” ‘Where can I find new and 
different ideas for special events 
and holidays?” —It is an answer 
that will save your time, your 
money, and many hours of research. 

This book contains 48 pages of 
practical suggestions and ideas 
which may be used as they are, or 
adapted to meet your special needs. 
There are abundant, purposeful 
project ideas, material for every 
grade and age level from kinder- 
garten to junior high. 

Year-’Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
and Activities to bring you material 
you want and need in the way you 
can use it to the best advantage for 
you and your classes. 


ONLY Z5e POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


is a brand-new compilation of sim- 
ple songs for little people—kinder- 
garten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities, make an excel- 
lent addition to your music library. 
The words are such as young chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. 
The rhythm patterns are pro- 
nounced and pleasing to children. 
The melodies are ones that children 
like to sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one 
page and the music is clear and 
easy to read. No extensive musical 
background is necessary in order to 
play the simple accompaniments on 
the piano. 

In many cases the rhythm pat- 
terns are so pronounced that the 
children are able to devise arrange- 
ments for their rhythm bands. 


ONLY 75e POSTPAID 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
538 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO &, ILL 


























Your Bookshelf 











Although it isn’t a book, Choosing 
Books to Read is the story of books— 
books to provide a fund of knowledge— 
books whose pages provoke tears or 
laughter — technical volumes, or the 
great books of man’s ideas and hopes. 
This is a one-reel film, a new Coronet 
Instructional Film release. It is obtain- 
able in sound, color or black-and-white, 
and can be purchased, or leased. The 
collaborator in this film is John J. 


Knowing Your Children, and Teaching 
Your Children. It deals with the meth- 
ods used in the Betts Basic Readers, the 
first three grades of which have just 
been announced. Teachers in the pri- 
mary grades will be interested in the 
material set forth in the booklet. 


The 1947 award of the Children’s 
Book Committee of the Child Study As- 


sociation has been awarded to Judy’s 


Journey by Lois Lenski (Lippincott). 
In announcing the award, Mrs. Hugh 
Grant Strause, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said: 

“Judy’s Journey superbly fulfills the 
purpose for which this award is given. 
Miss Lenski has described in her fine 
story the day-to-day life of those thou- 
sands of children who, with their fami- 
lies, follow the crops north and south 
across the face of our broad country in 
search of a livelihood. This story of 
Judy and her longing for the simplest 
necessities—a house to live in, a school 
to learn in, and enough food to eat— 
is an honest handling of a problem 
which all of us will have to face realis- 
tically if we are to keep this great coun- 
try of ours really a land of equal oppor- 
tunity for all.” 


DeBoer, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It’s really meant for 
junior and senior high school students, 
but we feel that all teachers will find 
something of value in it for it does 
emphasize the importance of choosing 
the right key to open each door to 
literary learning. 
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Everyone who has thrilled to Doctor 
Doolittle will welcome the good news 
that Hugh Lofting will present us with 
another Doctor Doolittle book this fall. 
It is the first Doolittle book since 1933 
and will be titled Doctor Doolittle and 
the Secret Lake. It is the story of the 
good doctor’s voyage to Africa to find 
and rescue an old turtle friend who has 
been buried under tons of mud at the 
bottom of the Secret Lake since the 
doctor had last seen him. The turtle’s 
name is Mudface, and the excitement- 
producing, humorous adventures of the 
rescue party demonstrate Mr. Lofting’s 
talent at its best. He is the illustrator as 
well as the author—and the publisher 
will be J. B. Lippincott Company. 





With This COMBINATION OFFER : 


| yr. 2 yr. 
Educational Music Magazine Alone. $1.50 $ 3.00 
Junior Arts & Activities Alone. 4.00 7.00 


3 yr. 
$ 4.00 


10.00 


$14.00 








$5.50 $10.00 
Special, both magazines—plus 

one complimentary issue of JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 


$5.00 $ 8.50 $12.00 


EASY TO PLAN CLASSROOM PROJECTS WITH 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Save hours of tedious work and planning by using the 
Things to Do, Art, Music and Literature, and Stories 
and Programs sections of Junior Arts & Activities. 
Here is the leader in magazines of plans, projects, 
activities and correlations for teachers from kinder- 
garten to junior high school. Make your class easier 
to organize, more interesting. 





The Junior Literary Guild selections 
for July are: for boys and girls 6, 7. 
and 8: My Father’s Dragon by Ruth 
Stiles Gannett, Random House, $2.00; 
for boys and girls 9, 10, and 11: 
Canadian Summer by Hilda van Stock- 
um, Viking, $2.50; for older girls, 12 
to 16; Benny Malone by Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber, Crowell, $2.50; for older 
boys, 12 to 16, Everglade Gold by Bert 
Sackett, Random House, $2.50. 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES, Room 1022 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


EDUCATIONAL 


MUSIC 
MAGAZINE 


Every phase of music 


’ . is covered in the Edu- 
The Reading Workshop of the Amer- eotienst Mette tes 


ican Book Company has issued Are zine. All teachers who 


Please send me: 


Combination Offer of JUNIOR ARTS 
G ACTIVITIES and EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES Alone 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE Alone 








Your Children Ready to Read, a book- 
let which suggests the means for a dif- 
ferentiated approach to reading instruc- 
tion. It is divided into two parts— 
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use music, even as part 
of their class room 
schedules, will want 


| enclose $ 








this money saving com- 
bination rate. 
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— and we will have the New Look, too! 


Readers of this magazine are due 


for a pleasant surprise when they see 
the forthcoming September number. 
Our New Look will go deeper than the 
surface. There will be a new cover de- 
sign, and the size of the magazine will 
be changed slightly. The new magazine 
will be more readable, for the typogra- 
phy will be different. The arrangement 
of the articles will be more convenient, 
for we have been in consultation with 
many of those who make regular use of 
the contents of each issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities. The editor is confident 
that you will be as enthusiastic about 
the new appearance as have been all 
those who have seen the typographer’s 
designs and layouts. 
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Speaking of designs and layouts, the 
picture heading this page is taken from 
the artist-designer’s sketch for the new 
cover. Of course the picture will be 
changed each month, and so will the 
cover-color, making identification of 
numbers easier. We think, though, that 
you will particularly like the devices 
used inside the magazine to halt you at 
the places you will find material of par- 
ticular interest to you. 


As to editorial content, there will not 
be too much change, for it will continue 
to be our policy to publish, and at times 
republish, the kind of material you, our 
readers, ask for. In essence, of course, 
that is what makes a good magazine— 
that sensing of what is interesting and 


useful to the readers. Never hesitate to 
call for this or that kind of material 
you'd like to see in Junior Arts and 
Activities. Your letter might be the de- 
cisive one in helping us to arrive ai a 
decision. 


Another improvement we think you 
will welcome will be photographs. A 
better quality of paper and improved 
printing facilities will enable us to util- 
ize photographs. That means more 
graphic projects—and we hope it means. 
too, that you will find photographs that 
others will like, and send them in. 

Like you teachers, with a year’s work 
almost finished, we look forward to the 
coming vacation with a sense of accom- 
plishment. Our hope is that you will be 
in agreement with us in September. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


O... say! can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

©... say, does that Star-spangled Banner yet wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
‘ 2 


On the shore, dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 

‘Tis the Star-spangled Banner, O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


©... thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation! 

Blest with vict-ry and peace, may the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserved us a nation! 
Then ... conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


The American national anthem 
. written by 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
during the War of 1812 































































































Flag Day Program 


In the intermediate and upper grades 
the program for this special day might 
be planned by the pupils themselves 
as a part of their language lesson. It 
will furnish material for both oral and 
written composition and the reading 
of good literature. Short paragraphs 
given by the pupils about the flag will 
give variety to the exercises. These 
might include: “The Flag of Colum- 
bus,” “The Adoption of the National 
Standard,” “The Story of the Stars and 
Stripes,” “The State Flag.” “The Writ- 
ing of the Star Spangled Banner.” or 
“How to Display the Flag.” 

Consult the following — references: 
“Stories of Our Holidays” by Horsford; 
“Makers of the Flag” by Franklin K. 
Lane; “The Little Book of the Flag” 
by Tappan; “Flag Day” by Schauffler. 

These talks might be given in con- 
nection with the showing of posters 
made by the class. 

For recitations choose from these 
selections: “The American Flag,” by 
Henry Ward Beecher; “The Flag. the 
Old Flag.” by John A. Dix; “The Flag 
Goes By,” by Bennett; “The Name of 
Old Glory,” by Riley; “Selections from 
Flag Day Address,” by Woodrow Wil- 
son; “The Banner Betsy Made.” an- 
onymous: “The Old Flag Forever,” by 
Stanton; “Your Flag and My Flag,” 
by Nesbit; “The American Flag,” by 
Drake; “The Call to the Colors,” by 
Guiterman. 

For a play, see: “Flag of the Free,” 
by Elizabeth B. Grimball, in Commun- 
ity Drama, The Century Co.; “Under 
the Stars and Stripes,” by Grimall, 
Playground and Recreations Associa- 
tion (25c). 

Arrange a pageant based upon Lane’s 
“Makers of the Flag.” Have a tableau 
of Betsy Making the First United 
States Flag. 

Start the program with a flag drill. 
A march always provides the enthusias- 
tic mood necessary to make a celebra- 
tion a success. Use Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” for march. Children 
should be dressed in white, each carry- 
ing two flags with the tips pointing to 
the front, hands waist high, elbows to 
sides. They come from both sides of 
the stage, stepping to bring them in 
sight of the audience, halt 4 counts— 
right foot, 1 step, halt. As lines ap- 
proach stage center and points of flags 
touch, turn and face audience, bring 
flags to shoulders. The pair in front 
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By ELIZABETH FARMER 























THE PLEDGE OF 
ALLEGIANCE 


“I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic 
for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 


RESPECTS DUE THE FLAG 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


It has been said that as a people 
we know very little about our Flag, 
and are yet more careless in ob- 
servance of the respects due it! 
During street parades thousands 
fail to stand at attention and salute 
their Flag. It is important there- 
fore that children. as good citizens 
should know about their Flag and 
modestly help to set the proper 
example for its use. 


The salute to The Flag in par- 
ades is rendered at the moment 
The Flag passes. 

When The Flag of the United 
States is passing on parade or re- 
view. the spectators. if walking. 
should halt, and if sitting should 
rise and stand with their hats 
placed at their left shoulders until 
The Flag has passed. 


Flags should not be permitted 
to fly on civilian property before 
sunrise or after sunset. The Flag 
should always be hoisted briskly 
and lowered slowly and ceremon- 
iously. When The Flag is lower- 


ed, exercise the greatest care that 
no part of it shall touch the 
ground! 

















stands still. The pairs all the way ba \ 
separate as they sidestep to the rigit 
and left. The righthand pair to ti 
right, lefthand pair to the left. 

Pair No. 2 proceeds thus 1 step, th: 1 
1 step front, which places them in t!e 
front row across the stage on a li:e 
with pair No. 1. Pair No. 3 goes 2 ste; 
to the other side and then 2 to tx 
front. Pair No. 4 takes 3 steps to tl. 
sides and 3 to the front. Other pai - 
continue this method, separating, sid:- 
stepping 1 step further than the pai 
before them, and advancing  straig:| 
to the front line until the line is fill 
across the stage front. If there ar 
many children in the drill, a second lis 
forms behind the first in the same way. 


The odd numbers, counting sing! 
from the left, turn right-about ani 
march to position behind the presest 
rear line and space, to leave 4 feet ea 
way for action. The odd numbers marc} 
back, turn right and left. to form new 
lines behind the others. Turn and face 
the audience. Cross the flags on chest-. 

l. Extend flags front full length «| 
arms, and return to chest. extend over- 
head, return to chest. extend flags side- 
ward, first to right and then to left. 
return to chest, bring flags to shoulder:. 
(8 counts) 


2. Extend flags to right, return to 
chest. Extend both flags to left, return 
to chest. Cross flags below in front, e.- 
tend right flag to right. and left flag 
to left at same time and return to 
shoulders. (8 counts) 

3. Lean forward, lower flags, rai-e 
right flag to shoulder, down—left flay 
to shoulder and down. (8 counts) 

4. Stand erect. hands at waist, flags 
pointed front. Wave overhead, out- 
ward and inward. Extend flags sielr- 
ward, bring to shoulders. ‘16 count: ' 

5. Cross flags on chest, face to rigiit 
and march around to right in a cirele. 
The second time around cross flaz- 
so they hang down over the back. Re- 
verse, going to left twice around. Ci:- 
cles form one large circle transferrin: 
flags to chest. Walk out of circle | 
two’s and form a line in couples fro 
front to back of stage. Couples face 
partners, raise flags so they touch aml 
form arch. 

6. The rear couple, and after thei 
the next two, and so on down the line, 
lower their flags and march forwa::! 
under the arch. Turn, and march |) 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The first flags of the settlements were naturally 
{ the nations from whence they had come. Gradu- 
lly the colonies felt the need for a Flag of their own. 
Flag was planned by a committee headed by 
snjamin Franklin. They adopted a flag of thirteen 
ripes of alternate red and white, with a union com- 
osed of the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, 
English emblem. After the Declaration of Inde- 
idence, Washington planned a design for a new 
lag after Betsy Ross had suggested the use of the 
pointed star. 
On June 14, 1777, Congress passed this resolu- 
1: Resolved, that the Flag of the Thirteen United 
tates shall be of thirteen stripes, alternate white 
nd red, and that the Union be thirteen white stars 
n a blue field. 
The flags‘on this page may be used in a History 
tebook, or in a project on the history of Our Flag. 
A poster may be made of the drawing of Betsy 
ss and George Washington, cut out of colored 
‘per, or colored with crayons or paints. This also 
1 be used on a History workbook. 
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GRAND UNION FLAG JAN.2 








CONTINENTAL FLAG 1775-77 


OLO GLOAMY suLy 14,1777 




















We need not power or 


splendor; wide hall or lord- 
ly dome; the good, the true, 
the tender, these form the 
the wealth of home. 
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I. OBJECTIVES 


1. To teach a realization of the prog- 
ress man has made in establishing com- 
fortable living quarters. 

2. To realize how modes of living 
are dependent upon climatic conditions 
and environment. 

3. To appreciate the comfort and 
advantages of our way of living. 


li. APPROACH 

To stimulate interest in the subject, 
gather pictures and clippings from news- 
papers and magazines —pictures of 
primitive homes, foreign homes, cabins, 
bungalows, apartment houses,  tene- 
ments, residences, estates, ranches, plan- 
tation homes, etc. Mount these pictures 
on your bulletin board, discussing them 
as the unit progresses. 
Project—Scrapbook—page 10. 

In this project we see a number of 
houses from various parts of the world 
in which we notice the different styles 
of construction, each one serving to the 
best advantage in its own locality. 

The constructed scrapbook should 
also contain compositions, maps, poems, 
stories and other work accomplished. 

Fasten a number of sheets of paper 
together with colored string to make 
the scrapbook. Color the pictures on the 
project sheet and mount the large one 
on the cover. Mount the remaining pic- 
tures on pages inside, writing about 
each one. 


EARLIEST HOMES OF MAN 

From the earliest time man had to 
seek shelter from high winds, cold and 
ice, or heat and heavy rains. Nature 
provided the first shelter from these 
elements with trees and caves, and man 
learned to improve these shelters by 
making good use of materials at hand. 

In warm regions tree-houses of woven 
branches, grass and rushes protected 
inhabitants from sun, rain, flood and 
prowling animals. Dry caves gave 
warmth, shelter and safety to those liv- 
ing in cold regions. Large rocks blocked 
the doorway, or fires were built outside 
the entrance to ward off animals. 

In later ages man learned to hollow 
out caves in the sides of hills, adding 
porches of stone-work or timber and 
thatch. Walls were of large stones or 
rocks held together with soft mud which 
also was used to stop up cracks. The 
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roof was a canopy of skins laid over a 
wooden framework. In the peak of the 
roof was a hole to let out smoke from 
the cooking-stones. This was the first 
indoor fireplace. 


The next step in improving this crude 
home was the addition of tile roofs 
made from dried clay bricks. 

Thus primitive man laid the founda- 
tions of architecture, building his house 
of such material as he found, suiting it 
to his own way of living. He soon 
learned that in building a home the 
necessary factors were: good location, 
solid foundation, sun, air, inside fire- 
place or hearth, good timber. stone and 
clay. 

Project—Development of Early Dwell- 
ings—pages 12 and 13. 

This double project shows six stages 
in the early development of shelters. For 
construction, color and cut out on heavy 
black lines and fold on dotted lines, as 
shown in Illustration (G). We suggest 
enlarging the drawings two or three 
times by squaring off your paper. Use 
these stand-up pieces for a table project 
or exhibit, adding other homes made by 
the pupils. 

Pictures (A) and (B) show the first 
forms of dwellings, caves and tree- 
houses. Similar dwellings may still be 
seen in Africa. (C) shows the earth 
dwelling which was the combined tree- 
house and cave, built over a dug-out. 
Skins were sometimes placed over the 
wooden framework. This was the origin 
of tents. These dug-out abodes are still 
used in Lapland. Picture (D) shows the 
coarse goat-skin tent of the Arabs. The 
tent is a good home for wandering 
tribes because it is quickly and easily 
taken down and folded, and yet pro- 
vides shelter from wind and storm. Pic- 
ture (E) shows the thatch house with 
walls and roofs of woven bamboo, 
straw, palm leaves, rushes, depending 
upon the material at hand. Many huts 
of this kind are still used in Africa. 
Picture (F) shows the adobe house of 
the Southwest, which is still used in 
certain climates. 
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Let us study about other types ef 
homes—homes of other people 
INDIANS 

The American Indians lived in houses 
of skins, stone, mud’ or wood. The most 
typical Indian shelter is the tent or 
“teepee” made of Buffalo skins or birch 
bark. 

The Pueblo Indians lived in stone 
dwellings which were large holes, one 
above the other in sides of rock cliffs. 
One family lived in a single hole or 
room, reached by a series of stairs cut 
into the rocks. 

Other Indians lived in houses of stone 
walls with roofs of whalebone covered 
with bearskin. Some houses were of clay 
walls, woven with twigs; some were 
plastered with mud, and others were 
entirely of wood and brush. 
TROPICAL DWELLINGS 

The most common type of African 
abode is the clay hut topped with straw 
roof. There are no windows and the 
floor is of trodden earth. Other African 
houses are built of bamboo pole frames 
with roofs of elephant grass. 

In Hawaii huts are constructed of 
a simple frame of wood woven with 
palm leaves. 

Natives of Siam, Sumatra and the 
Philippines live in houses built on plat- 
forms held high up in the air on stilts 
of bamboo poles, out of reach of floods, 
animals and insects. Walls and roofs 
are made of woven branches, split palm 
leaves and grass. Long ladders extend 
from the doorway down to the ground 
and are drawn up when everyone is 
inside the house. 


JAPANESE HOMES 

The homes in Japan are made of 
abundant bamboo and paper, with straw 
or tile roofs. Outside walls are made of 
mixed plaster and straw. Floors are of 
tile, split bamboo or earth. Doors, win- 
dows and even walls are made of rice 
paper set in wooden frames. The walls 
slide back and forth. 

These houses are light, airy and com- 
fortable and secure from the frequent 
earthquakes. 

CHINESE HOMES 

Chinese houses are constructed of 
brick with colored tile roofs gracefully 
curving down from peak to tilted edges. 
These houses are arranged around a 
court or garden and are decorated with 
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beautiful carvings of strange and fan- 
tastic beasts, birds and men. 

Because of the large population in 
China many people live in houseboats 
which travel up and down the rivers 
and canals. These boats are large and 
broad, roofed over for shelter and sleep- 
ing-rooms. 


ESKIMO HOMES 

The most typical Eskimo home is the 
“igloo” or snow-hut, which is made 
from thick blocks of snow constructed 
in a dome-like shape. In summer the 
'skimos set up sealskin tents. They ob- 
tain most of what they need for living 
from the sea—seal, walrus, whale and 
tish furnish the Eskimos with food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, uten- 
sils and light. 
SWISS HOMES 

Villages in Switzerland are made up 
of brown wooden houses with pictur- 
esque balconies, gables, shingled roofs 
which extend far out from the houses. 

The mountain homes or “chalets” are 
one-story cottages of wood with low, 
wide, over-hanging roofs on which flat 
stones are placed to keep the fierce winds 
from tearing them away. 


MEXICAN AND 
SPANISH HOMES 


The houses of Mexico and Spain are © 


similar in style and construction. They 
are made of stone or adobe brick cov- 
ered with stucco and painted in bright 
colors. 

The wealthy people live in beautiful 
houses with mosaic walls, covered ar- 
cades, balconies, and carved graceful 
columns. All the rooms are built around 
a patio or courtyard of flowering trees 
and singing birds. 

HOMES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

In Scandinavian countries houses are 
like great carved wooden boxes on foun- 
dations of stone. Grass growing out of 
the roof is a noted characteristic. Some 
houses are small one-story dwellings 
painted white with roofs of red tiles. 

Peasants of England, Hungary, 
France and Russia live in houses of 
clay walls and thatch or tile roofs. Rich 
landowners have large estates of great 
mansions surrounded by high walls, in- 
cluding fine gardens, lawns, hothouses 
and even woods for private hunting. 
ADVANCE OF AMERICAN 
HOMES 

Early American settlers found plenty 
of building materials at hand, lumber, 
clay and stone, but lacked tools and 
time to make more than crude cabins 
of split planks or rough logs with roofs 
of split shingles held down with stones, 
poles or sod. Cracks were filled with 
clay and moss. Oiled paper was used for 
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glass in the windows, and crude chim- 
neys were made of stone and clay. These 
houses were designed to meet the simple 
needs of living in frontier days. 

Later frame houses came into being. 
Large rooms were partitioned off with 
whitewashed walls. Roofs were of split 
shingles, and shutters were added to 
the windows. Open fireplaces gave way 
to wood stoves and later coal stoves. 
Project—Homes of the U. S.—Page 14. 


This map shows the various styles of 
houses in the United States. Color and 
cut out and place on a sheet of blue 
construction paper. Have your pupils 
draw their homes in the approximate 
places, and also homes of relatives and 
friends, especially those who live in 
other parts of the country. 


In the South wealthy planters built 
large mansions copying the columned 
architecture from old Greece and Rome. 
These plantation homes were usually 
rectangular in shape with wings on 
either side, wide verandas, long columns, 
and are still magnificent today. 


Territory around the lower Mississippi 
was influenced by French styles with 
characteristic balconies, iron railings 
and shuttered windows. 

In the northeastern section of our 
country most of the people were British 
and thus built their houses from brick, 
wood or field stone, resembling the old 
English cottages. Some were roofed with 
thatch, but shingled roofs were pre- 
ferred. 


In New York and the middle states 
the people were influenced by the Dutch, 
making their homes broad across the 
front and narrow in depth, having a 
definite roofline and broad _pillared 
porch. This style is still popular and is 
known as Dutch Colonial. 

The northern middle western states 
favored small, low ceilings, thick walls 
with small windows, great fireplaces— 
all necessary for protection against 
severe winters. 

In the Southwest the Spanish influ- 
ence is very marked. Using materials at 


hand, adobe and planks, early Amer- 
icans built low rambling haciendas and 
ranch houses with wide verandas, tiled 
roofs and floors, patios, uneven window 
sills, blunted corners and arched door- 
ways. The style was plainly severe and 
essentially suited to conditions in the 
Southwest. 

In constructing modern homes on 
the order of these old Spanish styled 
homes, stronger materials are used, such 
as plaster, brick and siding, in addition 
to the installation of modern conven- 
iences. . 


Today the simple ranch houses of 
boards and battens, designed with an 
eye to efficiency, comfort and seclusion, 
replace the transplanted frame building 
of early ranching days. 

Throughout the country, especially in 
large cities, there are large buildings 
with apartments for several families in 
one building. There are also one-story 
buildings or bungalows in which all 
rooms are on one floor. Similar homes 
or residences have rooms spread on two 
or three floors. 

No matter what type of home is being 
built the important factors remain: 
good location, solid foundation, ventila- 
tion, good heating facilities, convenient 
room arrangement, and good materials. 

In modern homes the trend in con- 
struction is still toward greater comfort, 
convenience and practicability, in addi- 
tion to beauty. Plain wall surfaces, 
larger windows, air conditioning, built- 
in furniture, and labor-saving devices 
make the modern home truly efficient, 
comfortable and beautiful. 
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This project shows how climatic con- 
ditions and environment not only affect 
shelter, but also food and clothing. Col- 
or, cut and paste the figures with ac- 
companying circles and houses, on a 
large sheet of colored paper or wrap- 
ping paper, or applique or draw them 
with light crayons on dark-colored 
cambric. 

The children given on the project: 
the Eskimo from a cold climate; the 
American girl from temperate; Arab 
from hot, dry land; Indian girl from 
plains, also temperate; Tyrolean from 
mountains; and Philippine girl from 
hot, wet land. Each wears his native 
garb typifying the use of materials at 
hand—the Eskimo in skins and furs, the 
Arab in wool and goat-hair, the Philip- 
pine girl in pineapple fiber, etc. The ac- 
companying circles picture the foods 
available in each region, and at the 
bottom of the sheet are the characteristic 
homes of each. 
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+ Wall Hanging + 


Mo rroco-(Het Dry) 
Polar Bear Cucumbers 
oo Carrots 
Whale Barle y Dread 
Small animals geeves 
Such as hares, 1q@s 
Foxes etc. 








Dates 
Goats milk 








America -(Temperate) 
Chickens, €qqs ete 
Cattle Pras 

rut such as: learn, 
Apples, Oranges etc. 
Vegetables suchas: 
Potatoes, Feas, Corn. 

rains such as: Wheat 

ye, Oats ete. 

















Goat's milk 
and cheese 
Some fruit 
Such as Grapes 





Am. Indian-(Plains) 
uttalo 
Elk, Moose and 
eer 
Some Vegetables 
and Berries 
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The best flying kites are the most perfectly 
balanced. 


TRIANGULAR BOX KITE: Use three long sticks - 
and three short upright sticks for braces at each 
end. Braces are notched, as in A, to fit the long 
sticks, and are bound together with string, as 
shown in A. Stretch cloth over each end of the 
framework, as shown. The cloth folds over the 
ends and is double stitched down, as in B. Fasten 
flying string to one long side of the frame, dimen- 
sions as shown in “flying view.” 





PLANE SURFACE KITE: Here are two types 
of plane surface kites. One requires crosspiece of 
wood tied at center with string, as in D. The other 
has an upright stick and string crosspiece. 






<a salah liga ote 


In both cases the upright piece should be 
notched, as in C. The top of each kite is a square 
bamboo stick, arched. Ends of bamboo are 
notched, so the string will be secure. (E) 





Attach string for flying, as shown in the 
“flying view.” 

















FISH KITE: Make a newspaper pattern for 
the body of the fish without fins. Draw the mouth 
open and large. Cut two pieces of thin wrapping 
paper like the pattern. Cut the fins from two thick- 
nesses of the same paper. Decorate and color the 
sides of the fins with crayon. Paste the two pieces 
of the fish together around the edges only, leav- 
ing the fish open inside. Slip fins between the 2 
pieces before pasting. Leave the mouth open and 
paste a strip of cardboard around the inside edge. 
Fasten strings to this strip. 




















ORDINARY KITE: Two thin sticks of wood. 
Fasten at center with string, as in J. Ends of sticks 
should be notched as in K. Run a string around 
edges of sticks. Lay this frame on a piece of thin 
wrapping paper and cut paper two inches larger 
than the frame. Remove paper and draw in a 
design with white chalk, and then crayon. Place 
frame back on paper, pull up edges and paste. 
Fasten on guide strings and tail made of old rags. 
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Down On The Farm 


Farming is the art of cultivating the 
soil to produce material for feeding and 
clothing the human race. 

In early times nearly all the people 
were engaged in agriculture. Poor 
methods and lack of knowledge on the 
subject made it necessary for the ma- 
jority of people to be farmers—in order 
to provide for their needs, food and 
clothing. 

With the invention of machinery and 
the application of power to farm oper- 
ation, farmers deserted small, unsuc- 
cessful farms in the East, and large 
farms developed in the West. Also, far- 
mers realized they could purchase 
clothing and articles cheaper than they 
could raise them. They began to spe- 
cialize in whatever crop suited their 
locality. So now we have the great 
wheat, corn and cattle farms in the 
middle section of our country, cotton 
plantations in the South and fruit farms 
on the West Coast. 
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“When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farmers, therefore, are the 
founders of civilization.” 

—Daniel Webster 


With the great changes in farming 
methods, naturally there has been an 
astonishing improvement in quality 
and variety of crops. In every direc- 
tion, the earth has been made to yield 
larger, better crops and finer breeds of 
animals and chickens. 

The old way of farming was haphaz- 
ard. Today the farmer must be a 
scientist, merchant, machinist, biolo- 
gist, and bookkeeper. He attends agri- 
culture college, reads government bul- 
letins on agriculture, and operates his 
farm on a systematic plan which in- 
cludes both the fields and the home. 

When we realize the long list of agri- 
cultural products raised in the United 
States, including besides the grains and 
live stock, immense crops of fruit, vege- 
tables, sugar cane, cotton and tobacco, 
we are not surprised to learn that one 
out of every five American men makes 
his living in farming. 

Farming is not only an important 


industry in itself, but it is also the basic 
industry of the world! Many other 
industries originate from it and are 
dependent upon it for supplies, namely, 
the textile industry, tanneries and other 
factories, the fur industry, sugar re- 
fineries, flour mills, meat packing, 
dairying, fruit and vegetable market, 
mining, manufacturing and many small 


enterprises. 


Prepare your pupils for their prob- 
able rural vacation this summer. Make 
them aware of the wonders of farm 
production and the beauties of nature. 

Make a typical Barnyard Stand-Up 
Project: Each pupil may make an in- 
dividual barnyard, or the project may 
be constructed on a larger scale for a 
group activity. 

Build a fence along three sides of a 
sandtable, using twigs or small sticks. 


Cut out the various parts of the proj- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WINDOW DECORATIONS 





Cut swans out of white paper 
The Jilies from yellow, ant Ni] 
pads from qreen Paste as shown 
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IMITATION BLOCK PRINTS 


First draw your picture in pencil- 
Now, with wa bint and brush, 
Re white allt the oo of 


icture you wis 

main bahine- let dry Now 
cover te whole’ surtace ry 
your drawi inte 
part and aah black 
ink -- Brush it on lightly, 
“ careful not to scrub. 

Let it dry ry 


The wiuiihe needed 
to make these prints 
are India ink, white 
poss paint, pencils, 
ush, and a ee 
sponge 
paper hat all ake 
ink will do such as 


illustration board , 
shratnmore and sow 











When dry place under run- 

Ning water and sponge off- 
the black ink will come off 
only where it has been placal 
ae the white paint, leaving 
a real woodcut effect Here 
are some actual examples 





By CHARLES CLARK 


Because of the many thousand 
miles of seacoast, the Great Lakes, and 
the multitude of rivers and small lakes 
in the United States; almost every type 
of fishing can be done. On the Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland, fishermen 
from New England catch cod and hali- 
but. In the South around the Florida 
Keys, men dive for sponges. In Cali- 
fornia, sardine, and lately, shark fish- 
ing are important industries. The 
Columbia River in Oregon and Alaska 
are the scene of the great salmon fish- 
ing business. 

A great many people fish, not because 
that is their business, but because they 
enjoy it. Fishing is one of the best 
liked sports in America. The sports- 
man can choose his area of activity 
depending upon the kind of fishing he 
likes best. He can don a pair of hip 
boots and fish for trout and bass in 
the mountain streams of the Appala- 
chian or Rocky Mountains; he can fight 
for “muskies” as they call the muskel- 
lunge in the lakes of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Michigan. Or, if he prefers, 
deep sea fishing offers its variety of 
alluring catch—barracuda, tarpon. mar- 
lin, and shark. 

Fishing as an industry and as a sport 
is oue of the major occupations in the 
United States. First, in order of time, 
fishing was an industry which developed 
in importance even before the colonists 
gained independence from England. 
Cod fishing was the main industry in 
the New England states and in Canada 
to the north. On the Gaspe peninsula 
in Quebec, the French Canadian pre- 
serve to this day the methods of drying 
cod which were used by their forebear- 
ers three and a half centuries ago. 

From the ports of Gloucester, Nan- 
tucket, Provincetown, Marblehead, and 
Boston, “whalers” put to sea (the in- 
dustry reached its height around 1840) 
in search of the mighty whale. Whale- 
bone and whale oil were very important 
commodities at that time. The busi- 
ness was hazardous and romantic. Of 
course, everyone is familiar with 
“Moby Dick,” Herman Melville’s fam- 
ous tale about whale fishing. 

Salmon fishing is one of the most im- 
portant fishing pursuits. This great 
business is done primarily in Alaska 
and in the Columbia River region in 
Washington and Oregon. 
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From Babbling 
Brooks to 


Vast Oceans 


There is a newer and even more ad- 
venturous activity in connection with 
the catching of fish. That is searching 
for rare, small fish which collectors 
have in their private aquaria. 

In general fish have seven fins. There 
is one along its back called the dorsal 
fin; one at the end called the tail or 
caudal fin, the anal beneath the rear end 
of its body; a pair on the lower side, 
the ventrals; and a pair just back of 
the gill openings which are the pectoral 
fins. If it were not for their fins, fishes 
could not move. The tail fin causes the 
fish to move forward or backward and 
the dorsal gives the fish a kind of 
steering apparatus as also does the anal. 
The other fins can be compared to arms 
and legs of human beings. 

The appearance of the fins varies on 
different fish, but all fish have seven. 

Along the Atlantic coast one finds 
the cod, halibut, tuna, sea bass, marlin, 
swordfish, kingfish, shark, barracuda, 
and tarpon. Cod, halibut, and tuna are 
caught for commercial use (tuna is also 
a game fish). Cod are dried and salted. 
Tuna are canned; and halibut are 
shipped to markets where they have 
great value as food. 

The big game fish caught in the 
ocean provide great sport. Men charter 
boats and, using meat sometimes for 
bait, prepare to catch fish (some of 


them weighing more than 100 pounds): 


with rod and line. There is a great 
fight before the sportsman finally lands 
his marlin, tarpon, barracuda, or sail 
fish. This last often presents a beautiful 
sight for spectators by sailing out of 
the water in a very graceful fashion. 

Almost the same kind of fish are 
found on the Pacific coast as in the 
Gulf and Atlantic. 

In the Middle West, and in small 
rivers throughout the country there are 
the channel catfish and bullheads. These 
are notable for the feelers or barbels. 
They have four pairs of barbels which 
they use in searching for food in the 
mud at the bottoms of streams. These 
fish are unusual, too, in that their skin 
is leathery and must be removed before 
they are cooked. 

One of the most common prizes of 
fishermen is the trout. There are trout 
to be found in the ocean, both Atlantic 
and Pacific (the cutthroat trout), in 
the Great Lakes: and in small streams 


throughout the country. There are 
brook, brown, rainbow, and steelhead 
trout. All are noted for being very 
cagey and difficult to catch; they seem 
to play games with the fishermen. The 
trout hides in shady pools on the pebbly 
bottoms of shallow streams. He likes 
to see without being seen and it takes 
skillful angling to catch one. Because 
of the numbers of fishermen who want 
to catch the trout, state conservation 
departments have strict rules, which 
must be obeyed, concerning taking these 
trout. 


The sunfish, which lives in the eddies 
of clear brooks and ponds, has many 
interesting names. It is called pump- 
kinseed, tobacco box, bream, and pond- 
fish. It is a gaily colored fish almost 
round in shape and its dorsal fin is 
its most prominent feature. This is 
gracefully rounded in back and fluted 
at the front. The sunfish always is 
militant being a relative of the black 
bass. It is not large even when full 
grown, the average weight of one being 
from one-half to a pound. However, 
because it does put up a battle, fisher- 
men find great sport in trying to catch 


the sunfish. 


An unusual, if not very important 
fishing industry is that of smelt fishing. 
Smelts are small fish related to the 
trout. They are caught in the winter 
under the ice of small lakes in the cen- 
tral states. Fisherman build small shacks 
over the ice, cut a hole in it, and sus- 
pending an electric light in the water 
wait for the small smelts to bite on their 
line. In one night they may catch be- 
tween one and two hundred smelts, but 
since the commercial value is small and 
there is not much sport involved in the 
procedure, it is doubtful if this enter- 
prise will reach major proportions. How- 
ever, in the Great Lakes region, fishing 
through the ice has a major commer- 
cial importance. All through the winter, 
fishermen drive their automobiles out 
onto the ice a mile or so from shore 


and there setting up shacks, fish for i 


perch, pickerel, and other valuable food 


fish. 


ACTIVITIES: 


Large wall chart—follow the layout 
shown on the next two pages. Draw a 


large map, cut out small fish and paste 


on the sections where they are caught. 


The fish around the outside of the map ‘ 


may be drawn and colored or modeled 


from clay and fastened to chart. Make % 
posters showing the construction of a #4 


fish, or make drawings for a scrap 
book. Write stories about fishing trips 
or “The Fish I Caught.” 
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MARE AN AQUARIUM 


To make the study of fish more inter- 
esting, make an aquarium. Have each 
child select the fish he desires to show in 
his aquarium. Use a shoe box or one of 
a similar size. Cut out the ends and 
front, as shown and’glue cellophane on 
the inside, covering the openings. The 
fish may be cut from cardboard or 
modeled of clay and colored. Hang the 
fish by a thread. If you do not wish to 


have the children make individual 





Mu" 


boxes, then make one large aquarium as 


shown. 
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Man seems always to have been 
ifraid of that which is unknown to 

im — lightning, for example. White 
-treaks appearing in the dark sky dur- 

ig a rain storm frightened the primi- 
ive family. They ran back to their 
aves and sat in the darkness or slept 
uddled together waiting for day to 
bring back the familiar sights. They 
aw how the white flash in the sky 
would sometimes strike a tree and send 
t crashing to the ground; and, if it 
were an old tree, dry and rotten, more 
likely than not it would burn fiercely. 
[he cave man ran away from this 
strange sight. Lightning, as you may 
know, is the earliest electric light. 

It is probable that the cave dwellers 
discovered that fire could be used to 
light and heat their dwellings before 
they began to use it to cook food. In 
his hunting expeditions some ancient 
man may have come upon a fallen tree 
burning. At first he was frightened; 
hut then, cautiously taking his stick and 
poking at some ashes, he discovered a 
glowing tip on his stick. It glowed 
iong and steadily. He rushed home to 
show this wonder. He was no longer 
afraid of the fire and he knew, as soon 
as he saw how the dark cave was 
brightened by the glowing stick, that 
he had found something very useful. 

After many trials, the cave people 
learned how to build fires at the same 
time their fear grew less and less. The 


, wild animals of the forest ran away 


from the fires because they, unlike man, 
cannot conquer their fear. So, besides 
finding a means of light and heat, the 


| primitive men found a means of .pro- 


tecting themselves from their animal 
enemies. 

From the burning stick, people de- 
veloped the first kind of lighting—the 
torch. They soon discovered that some 
sticks burned much better than others. 
Perhaps a piece of wood fell into some 
animal grease and thereafter gave a 
greater and steadier flame. They soaked 
their branches in the fat after that ex- 
perience. They also learned to bundle 
a number of branches together to form 
one torch. 
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Torches were used at the doors of 
the caves to frighten the animals and 
were brought inside where men and 
women began to do work after darkness 


had fallen. With the development of 
the torches, holders were made. These, 
at first, consisted merely of stones piled 
around the branches to hold them 
upright; and, later, of stones into which 
holes had been drilled. Into these 
holes, primitive men placed their 
torches. 

In ancient Egypt and Greece, torches 
borne on long poles or cones were car- 
ried by messengers through the streets, 
in processions, in the temples. Torches 
in Rome were made of oil-soaked sticks. 
They were huge things used for out- 
door lighting. 

Meanwhile, from the torch, the next 
step in the development of lighting was 
occurring. It may have been that some 
melted fat, running down the torch, 
filled a hollow place in its holder of 
stone or clay. The torch burned away 
but some twisted fibers that held the 
torch together were left. The fibers in 
the oil burned brighter than the torch 
itself. The men of the cave saw that 
—and the lamp came into being. An 
ancient lamp has been discovered in a 
city which was destroyed about six 
thousand years before Christ. So, you 
can see how long people have been 
using lamps. 

The first lamps were made of stone 
or baked clay. They were very crude; 
merely hollow places into which animal 


ZE 
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* fat and a fibrous substance to be used 


————" as a wick were placed. Even now, 


=—- Eskimo igloos are lighted by lamps 
——— almost as primitive as the ones just 


described. 


As the uses of metal were discovered, 


ae 

ig lamps were made more elaborate. The 
SS .- Greeks, always trying to make even the 
. most ordinary things beautiful, deco- 


rated lamps with carvings and _bas- 
They and the Romans, who 
copied them, made lamps which had 
handles for carrying them from place 
to place. They also hung lamps from 
ceilings, thus enabling more people to 
see. 

Animal fat gave place, in Roman 
times, to the use of olive oil as fuel 
for lamps. You can imagine how feeble 
the lamps must have been when such 
inadequate fuels were burned in them! 

Civilization progressed and so did 
the outward appearance of the lamp. 
The Italians of the Renaissance beauti- 
fied the containers of the lamp and 
placed it in such important places as 
doors, arches, courtyards. Lanterns 
such as are shown on page 28 of this 
issue of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES were also developed by the Itali- 
ans. These lanterns were not oil burn- 
ing, but merely a handful of burning 
coals placed in a basket-like container. 
The container, however, was highly 
ornamented and very artistic. 

Candles are a still later development 
in the progress of lighting. They had 
their origins in the fact that fibers were 
used to bind sticks together for torches. 
These fibers were smeared with animal 
fat or vegetable oils. After seeing how 
the fibers burned slowly, men began 
to cover them with strips of fat. Then 
people learned how to twist the fibers 
into a wick and dip the wick into jars 
of fat or tallow. 

With the discovery of the candle 
came the need for something into which 
to put them. A form of candle stick 
was perfected. It is only in compara- 
tively modern times, beginning with the 
pre-Renaissance period, that the cande- 
labrum or chandelier has been in use. 
The candelabrum has places for many 
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candles and can be moved—an enlarged 
candle stick, so to speak. The chandelier 
js suspended from the ceiling; it also 
holds a number of candles. Just as the 
Greeks and Romans, the people of the 
Renaissance made lanterns, chandeliers. 
candelabra, and candle sticks increas- 
ingly lovely. There are many examples 
of elaborate filigreed candelabra, and 
the chandeliers were enhanced with 
cristal and gold. 

{1 is wonderful to know that it takes 
12) candles to produce the light of a 
sinzle 100 watt electric lamp. Many 
thousands of candles were needed, as 
you can see, to make the court balls 
of such monarchs as Louis XIV_bril- 
liantly lighted affairs. 

Vhen the New World was settled, 
the colonists brought with them the 
molds for making candles and the lamps 
commonly used in their mother coun- 
tries. They discovered here, however. 
that the bayberry, a small silvery berry 
growing in New England, when boiled 
produced a kind of vegetable fat which 
could be used in candle making. The 
bayberry candles were hand dipped and 
gave a faint, pleasant perfume while 
burning. 

Lanterns were most important in the 
colonial times. The town crier went 
about the dark streets bell in one hand 
and lantern in the other telling the news. 
The type of lantern such as Paul Re- 
vere carried when he sounded his fam- 
ous alarm was typical of the colonial 
lanterns. It differed from earlier lan- 
terns in that it had a place for a candle 
or small oil vessel instead of coals. 

The Puritans made the first real im- 
provement in the lamp. The improved 
lamp was called a “Betty Lamp,” from 
the German word “besser” 
“better.” 

The Betty Lamp was a smoky affair 
and so it was usually hung near the 
open fireplace. The draft from the fire 
carried the smoke and odor up the 
chimney. 


which means 


For two centuries the people of 
America burned fish oil, lard oil, or any 
other animal fat they had in the Betty 
Lamp. Since there were a great many 
whales in the ocean near Nantucket Is- 
land. Cape Cod and the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, whale oil as a fuel for lamps 
soon came into use. Benjamin Franklin 
discovered that, by inserting two wicks 
in a bottle-type lamp and having them 
separated a slight distance, a very much 
greater and better light could be ob- 
tained. So, with the improved oil lamp 
and the nearness of a supply of whale 
cil, people came to use the whale oil 
lamps generally. This gave rise to the 
great whaling industry which reached 
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its height in the years from 1830 to 
1850. 

The greatest improvement in lamps 
was the invention, in 1787, of the Ar- 
gand Lamp. This lamp had a glass 
chimney which made the flame glow 
more steadily and eliminated smoke 
around the lamp. It was the first really 
big improvement in lighting since lamps 
first came to be used thousands of years 
before. 

Although it had been known for many 
centuries that there was some liquid 
in the earth which would burn, people 
were afraid of it and thought it useless. 
Finally men became interested in find- 
ing out just what composed “Devil's 
Tar.” In Pennsylvania, when people 
drilled for salt brine, like as not they. 
would get this black stuff; what it was 
they were now determined to learn. 
Samuel Kier distilled some of the black 
oil and discovered that it would burn 
with a bright light. He advertised it as 
“Kier’s Rock Oil.” 

At this time the people of America 
were greatly in need of a cheap sub- 
stance which could be employed to 
light their lamps and lanterns. The 
whaling industry was declining and 
lighting oils were becoming expensive. 
They finally decided to drill a well ex- 
pressly for oil; when this was a success 
and the supply seemed very great. a 
cheap substance seemed to have been 
found. 

Kerosene and coal oil lamps are still 
used to light homes where there is no 
supply of electricity available. 

All the forms of lighting which were 
used by the people of all ages were in- 
adequate in that they were injurious to 
the eyes. Men and women squinted when 
trying to read by the flickering candle 
light, or fought off the glare produced 
by kerosene lamps placed too close to 
the reading matter. 

It was thought that electricity might 
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supply the answer. Not much was 
known about this marvel but scientists . 
were making experiments. The first type 
of electric light to be perfected was the 
are light. A current of electricity was 
passed from one piece of carbon to an- 
other placed a little distance from it. A 
bright light was thus produced. Are 
lights were put up to illuminate the 
streets of many cities. They gave a very 
bright light, but one which flickered and 
glared. Arc lights still have their uses 
in many beacons and searchlights but 
they never were practical for lighting 
homes. 

Some type of electric light must still 
be found which would be practical and 
which would give a proper light. Thom- 
as Edison attempted to solve this prob- 
lem. Working in a crude laboratory, he 
made many experiments. Night and day 
he labored trying one conductor after 
another. Then, one day, he felt that he 
had won his battle with the problem. He 
was ready to try the new electric lamp. 
His assistants stood watching him. Edi- 
son turned on the electric current. The 
lamp glowed with a steady, white, 
bright light. It burned nearly two en- 
tire days. 

In 1879 Edison invented the incan- 
descent lamp. He made a glass lamp, 
pumped all the air out of it, inserted a 
conductor made of thread burned until 
it was pure carbon; and passed an elec- 
tric current through it. 

At first, people converted their old 
lamps into use for the new electric 
lights. These, giving as they did a bril- 
liant light, were difficult to use in such 
a manner as not to hurt the eyes. It is 
just as bad to have too much light for 
reading as it is not have enough. The 
men who made electric lights soon 
learned this and gave their attention to 
perfecting lights which would throw a 
soft, clear light. Indirect lighting is the 
result and now homes and schools and 
many factories have indirect lighting. 
Seated in any part of the room, one 
can read or sew or write with the per- 
fect assurance that his eyes are not be- 
ing strained. 


ACTIVITIES: 

Make a notebook on the History of 
Light. Illustrate it with different types 
of lights from the torch to the electric 
lamp. Write a paragraph on each 
illustration. 

Make posters to decorate the class- 
room. A suggested poster is given on 
page 31. Many ideas can be developed 
into suitable posters. 

From the dramatic incidents in the 
story of light, material for friezes and 
dioramas can be obtained. 
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An excellent way to make the story of light more dramatic would be to make 
individual dioramas. Each diorama should depict a phase in the story of light. 


The figures may be cut from light weight cardboard and glued to a small block 
of wood which will enable them to stand. 
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Divide your class into 
groups and have each group 
make one or two posters of a 
series. Each poster should il- 
lustrate the important use 
and type of light of the differ- 


ent periods. 


These posters: may be 


placed on the walls around 
the room or made into a 


trieze. 
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BRUSH FLOWER DRAWINGS 


The Japanese are masters of art work 
withabrush. Before drawing in this man- 
ner, carefully study the subject. Then 
begin by using simple, direct strokes of 
the brush. Use only lines and masses 
necessary to tell the story Use black 
water color, and keep the brush well 
pointed. Hold the brush in an upright 
position, then press down when a heavy 
line is wanted. When a light stroke is de- 
sired, use only the tip of the brush. These 
flowers are made up of single strokes of 
the brush. 
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Art in Progressive Schools 


By HAROLD R. RICE 








A NEW TYPE OF 
“BUSY WORK” 


In this new era of modern methods, 
it is surprising to find an astonishingly 
high percentage of “old fashioned” 
“busy work” still in daily use. It is with 
this alarming factor in mind that I pre- 
sent a “new approach” to this old 
practice. 

The usual reply to “Why do you 
waste time with such old fashioned use- 
less methods?” is—“I know it is wrong. 
but what can I do to keep them busy?” 
The answer is surprisingly simple. Chil- 
dren like to play games, work puzzles 
and solve problems. Why not “cash in” 
on this little folk characteristic and give 
them something EDUCATIONAL to do? 

On the accompanying page will be 
found a number of simple geometric 
shapes of various sizes. These will be 
our “tools” with which to build the 
foundation of our “busy work” pro- 
gram. Each child should be supplied 
with a set of these shapes. In most in- 
stances the child will be capable of cut- 
ting these without assistance. Once the 
nineteen pieces are cut out, each child 
should be furnished with an envelope 
in which to keep the pieces. This will 
eliminate any being lost. Incidentally, 
each child will want to count his set 
after using it to be certain that none 
are missing. (A good arithmetic prob- 
lem. ) 

Now that we have the “tools,” we are 
ready to begin. The idea is to use the 
shapes to form some object or objects. 
This is done by placing one piece next 
to another, overlapping pieces if neces- 
sary, until the object is formed in sil- 
houette. (The pieces should be placed 
against a white background. A sheet of 
white drawing paper is excellent.) 

Any number of problems can be 
worked with this outfit. Their execution 
will depend largely upon the situation 
in which they are used. A few possible 
problems are suggested below: 

(1) Form some object by placing 
the black shapes on a white sheet of 
drawing paper. Trace around the com- 
pleted object. Remove the shapes and 
color within the outline with black 
crayon or paint. 
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(2) Have group supplied with the 
19 pieces. Each child is to make some 
specified item OF HIS OWN CREA- 
TION, for example, a bird. After each 
child has completed his creation, the 
different birds are placed before a 


“judging committee” to determine which 
is the best. 


a 


(3) The above project could be 
varied by selecting the one which best 
represents the specified item, yet uses 
the least number of shapes. 


haf 


(4) Another successful proble in 
would be to require the pupils to use 
every piece in creating some object or 
picture. The best results would be finally 
selected by members of the group. 


(5) Perhaps a bit more advanced, 
but most interesting, would be to first 
form some object with the pieces. Then, 
taking the pieces one by one, duplicates 
should be made from different colored 
cutting papers, and the object made in 
colored paper. This has proved most suc- 


cessful in forming flowers from _ the 
pieces. 


> 


a 

In closing permit me to add that afte: 
a great deal of experimentation, I have 
worked out this set of shapes and fee! 
they are particularly suited for smaller 
children, due to their simplicity. I advis« 
teachers not to use commercial sets 
which are usually designed for olde: 
children, because of their difficult shapes 
and limited number of pieces. 

It is my sincere hope that every read- 
er will be with us again next fall when 


we will take up more PROGRESSIVE 
PROBLEMS. 
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SANDY SOIL 
5 BEST FOR 
GROWING SWEET 
POTATOES, BERRIES, 


AND WATER MELONS. 
Secemmnenl 


CLAY LOAM 
I$ BEST FOR 


GROWING WHEAT, 
TOMATOES, AND 


CUCUMBERS. 

















CLAY 





sand, and humus or de- 
cayed animal and vege- 
table matter. The sandy soil 


All soil is made of clay, LA eo ants. 
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LOAM SOIL 
'$ BEST FOR 
GROWING PEAS 
BEANS, BEETS, 


AND CORK 
Scannell 


MUCK 

iS BEST For 
GROWING, CELE Ry 
SPINACH, LETTUCE 
ANDCABRBAGE 
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15% clay and 85% humus. 

Clay is ground feldspar 
and we have shown the 
crystals of clay or feldspar 


above has 10% clay, 10% humus, and 80%jon this page. Sand is ground quartz 
sand. Clay loam has 35% clay. 25% sand, |silica, and other minerals. 


and 40% humus. Loam soil has 15% clay,} Use this chart in your study of soil and 
40% sand. and 45% humus. Muck haslof farms and gardens. 
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Most of us living in towns and cities 
give very little thought to soil. In fact 
many of us never come into contact with 
it except as particles of dust blow in 
our faces on windy days. But farmers 
and gardeners and the men of science 
who help them know how important soil 
is and they know much about it. 

Soil is only the top layer of the 
earth’s surface. Beneath it are layers 
of rock and spaces filled with water. 
However, the important thing is to 
know, first of all what soil is and then 
te find out how it can be useful to man. 
Finally, like all other things, we should 
know if it is possible to use all our soil 
and if it is, how can we prevent such a 
situation from arising. In other words, 
we shall learn: (1) the nature of soil, 
(2) its uses, and (3) its conservation. 

Soil is composed of mineral and 
animal and plant matter. The mineral 
matter usually consists of forms of rocks 
and stone such as quartz, feldspar, and 
mica. These stones are ground very 
fine by various agencies which we shall 
talk about just a little later. Then, when 
plants and animals die, they decay and 
that decay goes into the ground; it is 
what is called “organic matter” and this 
organic matter passing into the soil is 
called humus. 

Now, how are rocks ground into the 
fine particles which we notice in the 
soil? First of all by the action of water 
upon the rocks. The waves of the ocean 
beating upon a rocky shore cause tiny 
particles to break off. As rivers flow 
above a rock bed, the water wears away 
what rocks are beneath it. The same 
thing is true of the action of cascades 
and waterfalls of various kinds. 

Water plus heat and cold helps to 
break up rocks. Water falls into cracks 
in rocks during a heavy rain. Then it 
freezes. We all know that frozen water 
takes more space than ordinary water; 
so the ice expands and makes the crack 
larger. Gradually the rock splits into 
smaller pieces. 

The air helps the rocks to break. Air, 
as you know, is a mixture of various 
things. Some of the elements in the air, 
when added to water, form an acid 
which eats into the rocks. Some plants 
also give off acid which eats the rocks. 

Thus the quartz, feldspar, and mica 
in the rocks become tiny particles; the 
particles of feldspar are what we call 
clay. The others form sand. 

Now the gardener knows that in clay 
alone and in sand alone it is very diff- 
cult to grow plants. Something else is 
needed. That something is the humus. 
When humus is added to sand or to 
clay the soil thus formed is called loam. 

Of course, in order for plants to re- 
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Greatest Helpers 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


ceive the things they need from the 
soil, these materials must be made into 
a form which the plants can use. Plants 
can take them if they are dissolved in 
water. Therefore, the amount of water 
which soils can hold is very important. 

Clay dries into a very hard mass so 
that the roots of a plant can only with 
difficulty get the water which is deep 
down in the soil. When it rains hard, 
plants in clay soil sometimes get too 
much water or are washed away. 

Sand never becomes a hard mass 
even when very wet so the water can 
get to the plants but it can’t stay with- 
in reach of the plants. The sand dries 
out quickly. But sand, and clay, and 
humus, make the soil just right so that 
water can get to the plants easily. 

The minerals and humus are made 
up of various plant foods without which 
the plants cannot grow. Most important 
of these are iron, potassium, phos- 
phorus, oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen. 
Some of these things are really tiny 
pieces of rock, other things are present 
in the humus. Some plants need more 
of these things than others. Some plants 
need more of several of these things 
than they do of the rest. That is why 
different kinds of plants grow best in 
different kinds of soil. 

While we know that clay, sand. and 
humus are necessary for soil, we wonder 
how they came to be mixed. Glaciers 
did some of the work. 

A long time ago, a very long time 
ago, a huge sheet of ice called a glacier 
formed over part of the world. Finally 
the weather became warmer and the 
glacier began to melt and to move 
slowly across the land. It brought 
with it the rock and the soil of other 
places and left them where it melted. 

The wind carries bits of sand and 
other particles from one place to an- 
other. Soil so carried is called “loess” 
and in China there is a large section 
whose soil was made in that way. 

Rivers and streams carry with them 
soil from the sections of the country 


through which they pass. 

Besides making plants grow — plants 
on which men and animals depend for 
their food and clothing, the soil does 
many other useful things. It prevents 
the moisture from evaporating rapidly 
and thus helps keep man supplied with 
water. It is used to build homes for 
man. It keeps the earth beautiful by 
promoting the growth of trees, and 
grasses, and other green things. 

As we have said, different kinds of 
plants need different kinds of soil. The 
accompanying chart will show in what 
soils some fruits and vegetables will 
grow best. This is most important be- 
cause we have learned that minerals 
found in fruits and vegetables and 
grains are most important for our good 
health. 

Not so very long ago it was thought 
of very little consequence that we were 
taking from the soil its important 
things much faster than Mother Nature 
could replenish them. We were using 
the soil teo hard. 


Besides that, we had cultivated the 
fields and cut down the trees and set 
sheep and cattle to graze over the land 
in such a way that there was very little 
left to keep the soil in place. The 
ground began to wash away into our 
rivers and streams. Gullies (deep 
ditches) were formed because the loose 
soil had nothing to keep it from the 
path of water. The wind, such a good 
agent for distributing soil, became a 
menace because it blew huge quantities 
of soil from the farms of America and 
transplanted them elsewhere. All this 
is called erosion and its presence has 
caused all the people in America serious 
worry. 

If the soil is eroded farmers cannot 
grow their crops, deserts will appear, 
the land will become ugly, and people’s 
homes and occupations will be taken 
away from them. This will cause suf- 
fering and hardship. 

When the government became con- 
cerned about this problem, it immedi- 
ately went to work to do something 
about it. 

First of all, trees were planted in 
some spots. The roots of trees hold the 
soil in place. 

Then various types of grasses were 
planted which served much the same 
purpose. 

Land which had been used as a graz- 
ing place was allowed to stand and the 
grasses to grow back. 

Farmers were told of ways they could 
keep their soil from wearing out (by 
rotating crops—planting one thing one 
year and another type of crop the next) 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PLACE LAYERS OF SAND, CLAY, AND LOAM INA 
GLASS JAR. COVER WITH BITS OF ROOTS AND 
LEAVES. PUT 5 OR 6 EARTHWORMS IN THE JAR. 
KEEP IN A DARK PLACE. NOTICE HOW THE 
WORMS MIX THE SOIL. 


PLACE CLAY, SAND, AND LOAM IN 3 SEPARATE 
JARS. TIE 2 OR 3 PIECES OF CLOTH OVER THE 
MOUTH OF EACH JAR. TURN EACH JAR UPSIDE 
DOWN IN A PAN OF WATER. IN WHICH JAR DOES 
THE WATER RISE BEST? 

















PLACE GRAVEL, SAND, LOAM, AND BITS OF ROOTs 
AND LEAVES IN A JAR WITH SOME WATER. SHAKE 
WELL. LET STAND FOR A DAY OR TWO. 

THE DIFFERENT LAYERS. 
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PLACE WATER IN 3 DISHES —~ A WIDE, SHALLOW 
DISH; A TALLER AND NARROWER DISH; AND ONE 
TO HEAT OVER A FLAME. IN WHICH DISH DOES 
THE WATER EVAPORATE FIRST? WHICH LAST? 





PLACE WHEAT (OR OTHER) SEEDS WHICH HAVE 
SOAKED OVERNIGHT, IN 2 JARS. FILL THEM 
ALMOST TO THE TOP. CORK ONE TIGHTLY. 
CORK THE OTHER LOOSELY WITH COTTON. 
PLACE IN A DARK ROOM. IN WHICH JAR DO 
THE SEEDS SPROUT? 






















































































OBTAIN SOIL FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
GARDEN. MOISTEN WELL. PLACE A PIECE 
OF LITMUS PAPER IN EACH POT. IF IT 
TURNS RED, THE SOIL IS ACID; IF BLUE, 
ALKALI. 





























Crepe Paper Craft+ 


Crepe Paper Cratit is interesting and inexpensive. You will find 
in it the answer to many classroom problems, and for those 
teachers who will be directing camp work this summer. we offer 
the following suggestions: 

A. In enacting impromptu plays and stories. hark back to the 
days of Shakespeare and let the children make masks on sticks 
to be held up before their faces, just as the actor reading the pro- 
logue did in olden days. Paper pie-plates trimmed with crepe 
paper hats, hair and features may be made up ints any number 
of comical or fanciful masks to fit the characters of any rhyme 
or story. Fruit and vegetable faces, as well as flowers and ani- 
mals may also be made in this way. 

B. Three crepe paper braids are fastened together at the 
ends to make a belt. The ties should be of colored string with 
wooden beads at the ends. ; 

C. Cut the foundation for the sun-hat out of cardboard. Wrap 
it with the half-inch wide strips of crepe pape: and finish with 
an open crown of crepe paper braids. 

3 pe paper tapestry may be used to decorate pictures, 
boxes, picture maps, etc. Stretch 4" wide strips of crepe paper 
and apply paste to about an inch of the underside of the strio 
Using a nut pick or pointed stick push the paste-moistened crepe 
paper into the outline on your picture. Work for an uneven 
tapestry-like texture. Apply more paste to the crepe paper as 
you need it. 

E. A desk set for Father's Day can be easily made. (1) cut a 
hole in the top of a small box for the ink well and cover the sides 
with crepe paper. (2) Blotter corners are made from old enve- 
lopes. (3) To decorate. draw a design on the article and cover 
with paste. Wind strings of pulled crepe around and around 
inside the outline. pressing them down on the pasted surface. 
Sandpaper one end of a tongue-depreeser to make the letter 


opener, and cut down the sides of a cracker-box to make the 
letter-holder. 
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(Note: This is another in the series 
of folk and fairy tales which are de- 
signed to be read to the children. At 
dramatic points in the story, the teacher 
should pause and allow the children to 
sketch whatever that portion suggests. 
The drawings may be collected into a 


notebook.—Ed. ) 


Hundreds of years ago, when strange 
things happened every day, there lived 
a very poor man. In his house in the 
forest lived his sons and daughters, 
also. As time passed, the house became 
more shabby and food became more 
scarce. The man knew not how he 
would take care of his family. 

Then one rainy night he heard a 
knock at his door. There on the little 
porch stood a great, white bear. Be- 
fore the man could close the door again, 
the bear spoke. 

“My good man, | shall make you rich 
if you will allow me to have your 
daughter Diana.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Diana’s father. “I 
may be poor, but I love my daughter 
too much to give her up.” 

“In three days I shall come back,” 
said the bear. “You have until that 
time to make up your mind.” 

So saying the bear turned and strode 
through the forest. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

The man looked sad as he closed the 
door and turned toward his family, but 
Diana came running and smiled at him. 

“What happened, father?” she asked. 

When her father told her, Diana at 
first thought that she would not want to 
go. Then she saw how her brothers 
and sisters had little to eat and very 
poor clothes to wear; she saw how 
worried her father was, and she made 
up her mind to go with the bear. 

Three days later the bear returned 
and Diana started on her journey with 
him. She rode on his white back as 
they made their way through the forest. 
Finally they came to a great rock. The 
bear knocked three times and the rock 
opened. Inside was a beautiful palace. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“Oh, how beautiful!” 
claimed. 

“It’s all for you,” the bear told her 
giving her a little silver bell. “Use this 
to ring whenever you want anything. 
I must leave you now.” 

Diana rang when she was hungry 
and a beautiful table with delicious food 
appeared. When she was sleepy, the bell 
summoned unseen servants to open a 
door leading into a magnificent bed- 
room. In the bedroom were two enor- 
mous beds. Diana slept in one of these, 
but she thought that she heard some- 
one come in during the night and sleep 


Diana ex- 
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in the other bed. However, for a few 
days she was so busy exploring that she 
gave it no further thought. 

Finally, she decided to find out. That 
night, after she had heard the door 
softly close, she took a candle, lit it, 
and went to the second bed. There was 
a most handsome prince sleeping peace- 
fully. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Diana was so excited that she tipped 
the candle and some drops of the candle 
fell upon the prince. He awoke and 
stared at her. 

“Oh, why did you do this?” he cried. 
“If you had waited for a year, I should 
have been saved from this spell.” 

“What spell?” asked Diana. 

“Some wicked fairies have enchanted 
me and turned me into a bear during 
the daytime. Only at night am I my 
real self. But if I could have found 
some beautiful maiden who would stay 
in this palace with me for a year, the 
spell would have been broken. Now | 
must go to the fairies’ home east of the 
sun and west of the moon and marry 
one of the fairies.” 

And with that the prince was changed 
again into a bear and he vanished out 
of the palace. 

(Pause for sketch. ) 

Poor Diana was very sad for she liked 
the prince very much: He was so kind 
and good. So she left the palace and 
began her search to find the fairies’ 
home east of the sun and west of the 
moon. Everyone whom she met she 
asked the way to the castle, but never 
was there anyone who could tell her. 

Finally, she met the East Wind. 

“Do you know the way to the fairies’ 
home east of the sun and west of the 
moon?” she asked. 

“That I do not, but if you are not 
afraid to ride on my back, I shall take 
you to my brother, the West Wind. 
Perhaps he knows.” 

But he did not. 

Next, they tried the South Wind with- 
out success. 


“Let’s go to the home of our brother, 
North Wind. He is the wisest and most 
powerful of all of us. If anyone can 
tell you what you want to know, he 
can,” said the South Wind. 

It was a long journey to the home of 
the North Wind, but when they arrived 
there and told him their problem, the 
North Wind nodded his head. 

“Yes, I know where the fairies’ castle 
is east of the sun and west of the moon. 
It is a far, far way from here. Once 
I blew a leaf there and I was tired for 
a month after that. But, get on my back 
and I shall take you there. A beautiful 
maiden like you, Diana, should not be 
sad and lonely.” 

Again Diana rode on the back of the 
wind. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Days and days passed as they rode 
over the earth and both Diana and the 
North Wind were becoming very tired. 
All of a sudden, the North Wind gave 
one mighty puff. 

“There you are,” he said. “Yonder 
is the castle of the wicked fairies. Take 
care that you do not come under their 


you, North Wind,” Diana 
called as she started to walk towards the 
castle. “I'll remember.” 

(Pause for sketch.) 

As she walked along, Diana saw 
many fairies hurrying to the castle. 

“What is happening at the castle that 
everyone is hurrying so?” she asked a 
fairy who looked somewhat kind. 

“Oh, don’t you know? This is the 
day the prince picks one of us wicked 
fairies for a bride. It will be the one 
who can wash three spots of candle 
drippings from his shirt. Come along 
and see the contest,” the fairy cackled. 

In the court of the castle, the wicked 
fairies were gathered and with them was 
the prince. Diana thought he looked 
very sad, but when he saw her he made 
no sign that he knew her. 

One by one the fairies tried to clean 
the shirt, but they only made the spots 
larger and blacker. When almost all of 
them had tried, the prince spoke. 

“Since you are having little success 
with this business, why not let yonder 
maiden try her luck?” 

Diana was handed the shirt. Almost 
as soon as she touched it, the spots be- 
gan to disappear. Soon it was as white 
as snow. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Immediately the spell was broken, the 
prince was freed from the wicked fairies. 
He married Diana and they went back 
to the palace where they lived happily 
ever after, at least that is the way the 
North Wind told the story to me. 
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HANDICRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Soft Copper for metal tapping, metal 
modeling. 

Gypsy Dyes and Craft Colors. 

Stencils and Colors for Textile Paint- 
ing. 

Plastics Materials, patterns and in- 
structions. 


Sequins, Beads, Plastics, Pearl Peps, 
and Sea Shells for making costume 
jewelry. 


Colored Sand for sand painting. 


Complete Line of 


DIPLOMAS 
CERTIFICATES . . . AWARDS 
SCHOOL RECORDS & FORMS 


SCHOOLCRAFT 
COMPANY 


220 Gateway Bldg. 
620 Fifth Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Valley City, N. Dek. 








The shaded section on the map shows the prin- 
cipal iron and steel manufacturing areas of the 
Eastern United States. The chief cities engaged 
in this industry are: Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Chi- 
cago, Dlinois; Gary, Indiana: Detroit, Michigan: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: Whee!- 
ing. West Virginia: Cincinnati. Ohio: St. Louis, 
Missouri; Youngstown. Ohio: and Birmingham. 
Alabama. Locate them on the map and draw 
dotted lines out to the edge of the map. At the 
end of each line paste one of the small steel foun- 
dries. Paste the large picture in the circle on the 
map. 
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AMERICAN 
>. CHILDHOOD 


—a guiding light 
for teachers of 
Grades I to IV 


Each issue is a source book of Art Projects by prominent art super- 
visors ; Social Study Lessons; Safety Lessons; workable pages for the 
teaching of Phonetics and Remedial Reading; Stories for Children; 
Plays; Posters; Reading and Arithmetic Seat Work Exercises; a 
Nature Department; Tested Schoolroom Helps; music and poems; 
and a miscellany of newsy items about what goes on in primary 
education. 








JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


[] Enter my subscription for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD MAGA- 


ZINE, one year at $3.00. 


[} Enter my subscription for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD MAGA- 
ZINE and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year at $6.25. 


Name 
Address... 
City 
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ALL ABOARD FOR VACATION LAND 


Since school is almost out, children’s 
thoughts naturally turn to vacations, 
so why not take advantage of this op- 
portunity to motivate the following 
project. It may be worked out as sim- 
ply or as elaborately as you desire. 

Divide your class into four groups. 
Each group decides on the place of in- 
terest they would like to visit, and also 
discuss the procedure to follow in tak- 
ing the class on the imaginary trip. 

Following are four planned ideas to 
follow. Others may be substituted. 

GROUP I takes the class on an imag- 
inary trip to Yellowstone National Park: 


Construct a large bus with laths and 
wrapping paper. Use chairs for seats 
and let the children sit in the bus as 
they take the imaginary trip. Make the 
trip realistic by using tickets and going 
through other preliminary steps. The 
children in Group I act as guides for 
the rest of the children in the bus, and 
explain all the points of interest as the 
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trip progresses. Each child in this group 
should be responsible for telling about 
one special place of interest. Children 
are especially interested in “Old Faith- 
ful,” the animals in the park, and the 
various pools of water and their sig- 
nificance. 

GROUP II takes the class by air- 
plane to New York City: 


Airplanes may be either imaginary 
or a large airplane may be constructed, 
similar to the bus. The children in this 
group choose the places of interest in 
New York City and tell about them to 
the other sightseers. 

GROUP III takes the class to the 
Black Hills: 

This trip is brought to the class by 
means of a home-made movie. Pictures 
of this very beautiful place in South 
Dakota are either drawn or clipped 
from magazines, post cards, travel 
booklets, etc. The pictures are placed 
on a roll of wall paper and fastened in 
a box having rollers, so that the paper 
may be turned showing the procession 





of scenic pictures. Each child in Group 
III is responsible for some pictures con- 
cerning the Black Hills and the explan- 
ation of them. 








The carvings on Mount Rushmore, 
the caves, and many different rock 
formations are especially interesting to 
children. 

GROUP IV takes the class to Cali- 
fornia: 

This trip is brought to the class by 
Group IV in the form of a play. The 
idea of the play is: A family takes a 
trip to California and then writes a 
play telling of their experiences and the 
places of interest visited. 

The idea of this project, of course, 
is to acquaint the children with places 
of interest in our own United States. 

Two very fine and educational trips 
to take would be to New York City and 
San Francisco, and thus acquaint the 
children with the World’s Fair in each 
great city. Children really enjoy these 
imaginary trips, and it is remarkable 
how much they learn from them. 
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The rural teacher has rich opportun- 
ities for working with her pupils be- 
cause she has them all day long instead 
of for one class period. I have been in 
my present school for the past six years 
and have a very co-operative group of 
people with whom to work. There were 
thirty-five pupils in my school last year 

-a number which is larger than that 

1 most rural schools. 

The new educational trends which in- 
tegrate the subjects offer more to the 
rural students than the formal short 
classes. Now we work for the best in- 
terest of the whole child. It is a child- 
centered school. No longer does the 
teacher stand before the group to hear 
classes; she now works with the children. 

We, as teachers, should develop lead- 
ership in our pupils and knowledge of 
the ideals of society. Their experiences 
should be useful and functional and 
there should be no hard transition be- 
tween school and the world because the 
child lives in the world while he is in 
school. 

The teacher should know the parents. 
In case of a new teacher in the com- 
munity, it is a good plan to have a tea 
for the mothers about six weeks after 
school has started. The tea may be very 





THE RURAL TEACHER 


simple, but it should be dainty. This 
gives the teacher an opportunity to dis- 
cuss any problems or new ideas that she 
wishes to carry out. 

I think visits to the pupils homes 
are very important. School does not 
need to be the topic of conversation, 
but if the teacher sees the child in the 
home she can understand him better. 

We take many trips and excursions 
which stimulate interest. We have gone 
to the state capital, the paper mills in 
Kalamazoo, the food factories, state hos- 
pitals, radio broadcasting stations, fire 
station, and to Lake Michigan. 

We should utilize the resources of our 
own communities. There is no better 
way to study geography than to start at 
home. I teach in a section in which 
onions are grown, so we carried out a 
unit on onions, starting with soil and 
going on to the classes of people which 
the industry attracts. This was _ inte- 
grated with all subjects. 

The 4H Club work should not be left 
out of the rural school program. Com- 
munity meetings held several times dur- 
ing the year keep the patrons interested 
in the school. There are many worth- 
while programs available for the schools 
at little or no cost. 
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TEACHERS’ CORNER 


BOOK REPORTS 


For recording written book reports last year 
we found that by using cards from a small 
file box the work was facilitated. 

After reading a book, each child recorded 
on a card his name, the name of the book, 
author of the book, type of book, and the 
most interesting character. (The children had 
a choice of either describing the most in- 
teresting character, the most interesting part 
of the book, or why they had enjoyed the 
book.) 


In the box I had guide cards lettered with 
the name of each pupil. When the child 
finished a book, he reported on it according 
to the system I have described, and then filed 
his card report behind the card bearing his 
name. 


The children liked this method of report- 
ing on the books they had read, and my work 
was made much easier because I could tell 
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almost at a glance what and how many books 
each child had read. 


—Luella Feil 
HOME ASSIGNMENT SLIPS 


Handy dittoed slips with the titles of the 
lessons for the day, given in their chronolog- 
ical order, will facilitate making out home 
assignments for the absentee. 

On a convenient size of paper (mine are 
4” x 6”) list the titles of the lessons, allow- 
ing the next line also for a description of the 
specific work. This may be done either in 
longhand or typewriting for making the 
master copy. The lessons for two or three 
days can be jotted on the same slip. 

Name and date spaces at the top make the 
slip a handy check on what is handed in as 
“make up” work. 

—Sister M. Pascal 


(Continued on page 48) 











MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer camps 


and recreation centers. Seramo represents economy 
and convenience, and it gives satisfaction. The Ena- 
mels, too, make strong appeal. A high gloss finish 
is possible with the new Seramoglaze. Would you 
tike a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. JA6-48 
425 S. WABASH AVENUE 





CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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GRADE TEACHE 

: Wherever you 
are you need 
THE GRADE 
TEACHER. 
The outstand- 
ing magazine 
for elementary 
teachers — the 
best value — 
the most help. 
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ONE YEAR 
Stull Only $300 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Enter my subscription tor THE 
GRADE TEACHER, one year at 
$3.00. 

Enter my subscription for THE 
GRADE TEACHER and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $6.25. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


CARTOONS HELP IN TEACHING 
QUOTATION MARES 


Often I had trouble in teaching children 
about quotation marks. I hit upon this plan 
which I have found to be of great help in 
making the use of quotation marks clear to 
the children. 

I fasten large magazine pictures of two 
characters to the board (they may be fas- 
tened with bits of transparent tape). For the 
first lesson it is best to cut around the outline 
of the characters, block off a rectangle around 
them, sketch in trees, horizon line, grass, or 
some other background. 

I ask the children to make up just 
ene or two lines of what the characters are 
saying. Then, cartoon style, I put each char- 
acter’s speech above him and enclose it in 
lines which come to a peint which indicates 
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pays you 


Whether you already have a maga- 
zine subscription business or want to 
start one, you can make more money 
by sending your orders for JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES and EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC direct to us. Accept 
this invitation to write for our money- 
making plan offering a valuable di- 
rect connection with the publishers. 
Just mail a post-card or the coupon 
below now. 


MAIL NOW! 
Agency Department 
JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
538 S. Clark, Chicago 5, Ill. 
How can I make MORE MONEY 
by establishing direct contact with 


the publisher of JUNIOR ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES? 


Address 
ae 
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the character who is peaking. 

After this is done I suggest that we try 
writing the speeches in story form on the 
blackboard. I let the children dictate and I 
write. I enclose the spoken words in lines 
again. For example, when it is written it 
might go: Jack says, “It is certainly cold 
today.” The words “It is certainly cold today” 
are enclosed in lines. Then I ask the chil- 
dren if they don’t know of a simpler way of 
showing that those are the words which Jack 
says. Someone is sure to mention quotation 
marks. I again write the words and instead 
of drawing lines about the spoken words I 
use quotation marks. The children then have 
a graphic example of just when quotation 
marks are to be used and why they are used. 

After several “cartoon lessons” I found that 
the children’s grasp of the use of quotation 
marks was very much strengthened. 

—Birdie Gray 


SOIL 
(Continued from page 37) 
and how to plow their fields so that 
gullies would not form. 

There is much work still to be done 
along these lines, but we have begun to 
realize the importance of our soil and 
we shall work to keep America the 
productive land it has been. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 

(Continued from page 19) 
ect, color, and mount on cardboard. 
Set up the background plane, by lean- 
ing it against a wall or applying easels. 
Apply easels to the other parts of the 
project and set up in the sandtable to 
present the most realistic barnyard 
scene. 

Additional touches will add to the 
reality of the scene, such as pebbles, 
flowers, small toy machinery, and 
pieces of green sponge for shrubbery. 
See pages 36-37 of the May issue of 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 


garden projects. 


FLAG DAY PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 6) 


two’s off to sides of stage, with flags 
crossed on chest. 

If the school is not in session on Flag 
Day, it has been suggested by some 
educators that this program be given 
on September 11th, the anniversary of 
the day when Washington first unfurled 
the American flag as approved by Con- 
gress, at the Battle of Brandywine in 
1777. 

Ask the American Legion Post of 
your community for the Flag Code 
drawn up at a National Flag Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., June 14, 
1923. Its purpose is to guide civilians 
in honoring our flag. Include the 
Pledge to the Flag in your program, 


| | and the Salute to the Flag. 





TEACHERS COME WEST 


1000’s of Teachers, Supervisors 
and Executives needed for entire 
West including Calif., Wash., 
Ore. Highest salaries. Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLL- 
MENT. Largest in the West. 
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Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR .. . Way” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
first with teachers .. . 
* it’s the biggest buy 


* it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


: it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 








First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


0 Enter my subscription for THE 
—— one year at 


0 Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 
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Hayes New Hectograph Workbooks 
USABLE WITH ANY TEXT OR PROGRAM 
Vaster Coptes— Ready-To-Use 


Activity Units—Social Studies—Nature Studies—Reading—Sup- 
plementary Exercises—Geography — Art — Craftwork — Music— 
Safety—Arithmetic--Teacher Helps—Health Activities 


— NOW from THIS LIST! 


FARM FRIENDS AND PETS 
Workbook containing large full page drawings of 
well-known farm animal families, common birds, ete. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price 50c 
OUTLINE MAPS 
HECTOCRAPH Consisting of United States, Groups of States, North, 
OUTLINE MAPS j; South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Canada, 
a Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price 50c 
HEALTH, SAFETY AND GOOD MANNERS 
These posters show the proper health rules, polite- 
ness and safety in work and play. 
In Hectograph Ink—50c 
SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 
Color charts and tests. Recognition of the Alphabet: 
and Numbers 1 to 10. Object with printed word or 
number. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 Regular Ink—20c 
HAYES’ NUMBER BOOK—Grade One 
3egins with recognition of groups of objects, asso- 
..., ===>] Ciation of figures and words designating numbers. 
Activitie j In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 Regular Ink—20c 
. oH HAYES’ ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT 
Room decorations and art projects for school holi- 
days. Things to do, make, paste, color or draw. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 
HAYES’ CRAFT WORK 
for making costumes, Colonial houses 
and furniture, simple puppets and stages, table pro- 
jets, etc. Teacher’s instruction. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 
CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS 
Full page science pictures of children of different 
lands in historic and typical costumes. Complete 
teacher’s manual. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 
HAYES’ ART AIDS 
Suitable material for all Special Holidays. Large 
designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct, 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 
HOLIDAY POSTERS AND DECORATIONS 
POSTERS "= DECORATIONS An Art book of Full Page Drawings to be used 
zy separately or put together to make Blackboard Borders 
for all seasons. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 Regular Ink—50c 
HAYES’ SCIENCE STUDIES 
Workbook on Nature, providing material on com- 
mon birds, spring wild flowers, and insects in various 
stages of development. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 Regular Ink—35c 
HAYES’ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 
Large full page drawings of common native birds, 
coloring directions and text. 
In Hectograph Ink—Price $1.00 Regular Ink—25c 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC 
Contains the fundamental principles of music no- 
tation, theory, appreciation; provides drills, facts of 
musical instruments, composers, etc. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 
1 to 10 copies—35c each 10 or more copies—30c each 


ORDER BY TITLES—AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


Guaranteed to your satisfaction 
SBRBeeweseeeeeweereaenanan ew eee eee wana 


JONES PUBLISHING CO., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $__ ___for which please send me postpaid 
the titles I have listed (use margin if necessary )- 
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The Magazine 
with a Vision 


PROGRESSIVE 
TEAGHER 


The only country-wide Educational 
Magazine published in the South. Now 
in its 54th year of service to the 
schools. 


IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of education. 


You will receive in the 10 issues, help 
on: 
School Administration and Super- 
visions 
Classroom Methods and Projects 


Health, Physical Training and Enter- 
tainment 


Opening Exercises, Religious Training 


Stories and Songs for the Auditorium 
Hour 


Help on all the common school 
branches 


Articles on music, drawing and art 

School decoration 

Help on Club programs, Raising Funds 

School Libraries and a discussion of 
new books 


$3.00 per Year of 10 Issues 
2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 Yrs. for $7.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
Morristown, Tenn. ics 


Gentlemen: 


I am returning this coupon with $ 
for which please send me PROGRESSIVE 


TEACHER 1 yeat...............- s 3 SI 
3 years 

TRI sccicecetrensie ew serernarecixens 

Ry Bo. Pieces 

TI cise ccscesinccecertaroceneeeains I peeiiaoceeteieeat 


Please put X in box below. indicating NEW 
renewal, or renewal but has expired. 


( ) New ( ) Renewal 
( ) Renewal, but Expired 
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WHAT You SHOULD DO TODAY ! 


Vacation Nth, iy ay / 


noney during your summer vacation! Meet other teachers. talk with them about solving your 








ems. and get paid for the pleasant moments you spend while doing it. 


\s a reader and regular user. you know what a helpful teaching tool JI NIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is. 
this knowledge. plus your experience as a teat her. to earn extra income this summet to meet the higher 


mst of living, Or mavbe you want extra money for new clothes. travel. entertainment. and “extras.” 


To add to vour income during vacation. vou simply take care of new and renewal subscriptions in your 
| 


city. distriet. or county... . or at summer school and teachers’ institutes. 


You aid teachers to get the valuable helps JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES. EDUCATIONAL MUSIC, and 


other popular educational magazines can give them. by representing us. 


This pleasant work gives you big cash rewards. bonuses. and premiums. 


ol, *” “T, Gain—Vothing “T, Lose! 


Postage-patd reply nvelopes, order blanks. report torts complete instructions eversv thing vou need to 


start at once earning extra income is supplied free of charge. You risk nothing. 


ACCEPT THIS INVITATION NOW! 


Dont delay wt today! Write for our money-making plan and kit of supplies. while the territory you want 


s still open. Mark and mail the coupon below while vou have it handy. 





Agency Department, Jones Publishing Company, 538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete information about how | can make my 
vacation pay me extra income to meet the higher cost of living this summer. 


Name 
Street 
City 
State 

















